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he said, he did by his personal advantages, not merely
those of his intelligence, but much more those of his
old-fashioned morals and manners, and of his name;
for as long as one has simply to give orders, the first
comer will do; nothing more is required; possibly an
aide-de-camp is the best person to employ. But when
one is compelled to negotiate, it's a different thing;
then one ought to send to the old aristocracy of
Europe representatives of that aristocracy, for it is
after all a sort of Freemasonry. If an Otto, an
Andr^ossi enter the drawing-rooms of Vienna, all
expression of opinions is hushed, all easy intercourse
ceases; they are intruders, outsiders; the mysteries
are interrupted. It's just the other way with a Nap-
bonne, because with him they have affinity, sympathy,
identity; and a woman of the old nobility may grant
every favor to a plebeian without betraying to him
the secrets of the aristocracy."

We incline to think that Napoleon exaggerates
a little the importance of the aristocratic element in
diplomatic affairs, and we must say that in spite of
charming manners and fascinating intelligence, this
model Ambassador did not prevent Austria from
declaring war with France. But to quote again
from the Memorial: " The Emperor/* says the Count
of Las Cases, " was very fond of M. de Narbonne;
he was much attached to him and mourned his loss
deeply. He made him his aide-de-camp only because
Marie Louise, he said> through some intrigue of
her household, refused to receive him as feer knight